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ABSTRACT 



The Kids Count project is an effort to track the status of 
children in the United States by providing policymakers and citizens with 
national and state benchmarks of well-being. This multi-publication packet 
describes the project and several factors that increase the likelihood of 
children’s academic success. The first of two pamphlets, the "Kids Count Data 
Book, 1997: Overview," presents the background for the project; identifies 
experiences that can contribute to children's success, including preschool 
experience, smaller schools, high standards, meaningful family participation, 
and commimity commitment to healthy youth and family development; and 
outlines what policymakers need to do to create favorable conditions. The 
second pamphlet, "Kids Count: A Pocket Guide on America's Youth," presents 
graphs of national trends for 10 indicators of well-being: (1) percent low 

birthweight babies; (2) infant morality rate; (3) child death rate; (4) teen 
violent death rate; (5) teen birth rate; (6) juvenile violent crime arrest 
rate; (7) dropout rate; (8) idle teen rate; (9) child poverty rate; and (10) 
single parent family rate. The pamphlet also presents in tabular form current 
state data for these and additional indicators, and provides state contacts 
for Kids Coimt projects. The remainder of the packet is comprised of nine 
single-page documents discussing experiences identified as contributing to 
children's success: (1) school readiness; (2) small schools; (3) standards; 

(4) family participation; (5) school -community partnerships; (6) 
decentralization; (7) professional development; (8) school -based 
accountability; and (9) innovations and experiments. Each of these sheets 
describes how the concept is applied in effective programs, and provides 
resources for further information. (KDFB) 
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KIDS COUNT, a project of the Annie E. 
Casey Foundation, is a national and 
state-by-state effort to track the status 
of children in the United States. By 
providing policymakers and citizens 
with benchmarks of child well-being, - 
KIDS COUNT seeks to enrich local, state, 
and national discussions concerning 
ways to secure better futures for all 
children. At the national level, the prin- 
cipal activity of the initiative is the pub- 
lication of the annual KIDS COUNT Data 
Book, which uses the best available data 
to measure the educational, social, 
economic, and physical well-being of ' 
children. The Foundation also funds a 
nationwide network of state-level KIDS 
COUNT projects that provide a more 
detailed community-by-community 
picture of the condition of children. 
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The 7.1 million children growing up in poor 
communities itodoy face tough oddsJ Research 
predicts that they are at greater risk of being 
sick and having inadequate health care; of 
being parents before they complete school; of 
being users of easily available drugs; of being 
exposed to violence; and of being incarcerated 
before they are old enough to vote. Although 
poor neighborhoods include individuals and 
families with extraordinary resilience and 
strength, too many kids growing up in such 
environments will reach adulthood unprepared 
to parent, to work, and to contribute to society. 

Improving the odds for children in low-income 
communities will require many things, includ- 
ing greater access to supports that all families 
need to raise kids successfully — employment 
opportunities for parents, quality health care, 
formal and informal networks of adults who 
can assist in times of crisis, vibrant religious 
institutions, organized recreation, and safe 
streets. But of all the community institutions 
that help children become capable adults, per- 
haps none is more important than school. For 
generations, education has been the vehicle 
for advancing the social and economic status 
of children and families, compensating for 
poverty and distressed environments, and, for 
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millions of kids, paving the way to opportuni- 
ties unavailable to their parents. Traditionally, 
good schools in America’s neighborhoods fueled 
family dreams and fortified children’s futures. 

Today, the importance of education is 
greater than ever. Because of changes in our 
economy and the demands of the workplace, 
literacy, computational, computer-literacy, and 
problem-solving skills are even more powerful 
predictors of a child’s future success. Research 
shows that school completion and academic 
success increase children’s ability to escape 
poverty, form strong families, and raise suc- 
cessful kids of their own. The poverty rate for 
high school dropouts is 10 times that of col- 
lege graduates (see Figure 1). Moreover, col- 
lege graduates earn twice the annual income 
of adults with only a high school diploma 
and three times the income of high school 
dropouts.^ In other words, a good education 
is one of the strongest ways to break the cycle 
of intergenerational poverty (see Figure 2). 

Tragically, the potential of education to 
offset the disadvantages of growing up in a 
poor neighborhood is not being realized. In 
fact, the likelihood of getting a decent educa- 
tion is decreasing in the very communities 
where it is needed most. If our nation is to 
remain prosperous and committed to equality 
of opportunity, we must create successful ' 
schools for poor children. This fundamental 
challenge is the theme of our eighth annual 
KIDS COUNT Data Book 
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High School Dropout 
Just High School Degree 
Some College 
College Graduate H 3°/ 




SOURCE: Special Tabulation of V.S. Census Bureau^ 
March 1996 Current Population Survey. 
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SOURCE- Special Tabulation of V.S. Census Bureau, 
March 1996 Ctttrent Population Survey. 



Schools iiim Poor ComnmunBUiies 

Overall, our nation’s schools have made steady 
improvement over the last decade. For exam- 
ple, high school students are completing more 
rigorous curricula, and dropout rates have 
decreased,^ These improvements, however, 
are not evident in schools serving our poorest 
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communities. In 1994, for example, the drop** 
out rate for kids in low-income families was 
five times as high as that for kids in more afflu- 
ent families.'^ Moreover, schools with high 
proportions of poor kids score lower on 
standardized achievement tests, and students 
attending schools in poor neighborhoods learn 
less. According to the Center on National 
Education Policy, 13-year-old students in 
poor school districts have the math skills of 
9-year-olds in more affluent schools,^ 

Few would dispute that such dismal 
results are connected, at least in part, to the 
challenges poor children bring to school each 
day. Children in low-income families, for 
example, have fewer role models to inspire 
academic success, and compared with other 
kids, they are raised in homes with fewer 
books and are read to less. The poor nutrition 
associated with poverty also affects school 
performance and leads to more frequent ill- 
ness and school absence. In addition, many 
poor children live daily with the distractions 
of drugs and violence that afflict our most 
distressed communities. 

The challenge of providing poor children 
with the education they need and deserve 
starts with money. According to a recent report 
by the U,S, General Accounting Office, more 
affluent districts spend about 24 percent more 
per student than poor districts.^ One conse- 
quence of this funding disparity is that schools 
in poor neighborhoods are more likely to 
have inadequate heating, plumbing, lighting, 
safety, and space. Students attending such 






schools are also apt to have fewer and older 
textbooks; insufficient instructional supplies; 
and less access to calculators, computers, 
and advanced technology. 

But the educational disadvantage of poor 
children goes beyond basic bricks, mortar, and 
books. Schools in high-poverty neighborhoods 
tend to have the least experienced and least 
prepared teachers. On average, such schools 
have more teachers with three or less years 
experience and, in core subjects, have more 
teachers who did not specialize in the subjects 
they teach.^ 

Perhaps the most disturbing expression 
of educational inequity is the low expectations 
we have for schools in poor neighborhoods 
and for the students who attend them. Typ- 
ically, such schools have lower standards, as 
measured by the lack of challenging courses, 
extensive use of tracking, and inflated grading 
practices. According to a U.S. Depaament of 
Education report, students receiving grades of 
“A” in high-poverty schools achieve at about the 
same level as “C” and “D” students elsewhere.*^ 

WhaH Kids in Poor Communiilies Need 

Providing poor children with the same learning 
opportunities that more advantaged students 
receive is possible, but it will require a level of 
imagination, commitment, and collaboration 
that most education-reform efforts have thus 
far failed to produce. The truth is, there is no 
easy fix to the problem of bad schools in 
poor neighborhoods — no one-time infusion 
of money, no donation of computers, and no 
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quick influx of reading volunteers will suffice. 

At a minimum, turning around schools in poor 
communities will require a comprehensive, 
decade-long commitment, driven by data and 
informed by research and best practice. 

Specifically, we can point to five ideas that have demon- 
strated that they con positively contribute to hids' success 
in school and overall development: 
o preschool experiences thot prepore children to leorn; 

o schools thot ore smoll enough to engoge every child; 
o high stondords in curriculum, instruction, ond ossessment; 
o strong, meaningful family participation; 
o making education port of o lorger community commitment 
to heolthy youth and family development. 

Preschool experiences that prepare children to leorn. 

High-quality early chUdhood care and preschool 
education can stimulate cognitive development, 
increase school readiness, and advance academ- 
ic achievement in the early elementary grades.’ 
In 1993, however, 40 percent of 3- to 5-year- 
olds were not in nursery school or kindergarten. 
A growing number of states — ^for example, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, and 
Vermont — ^are promoting and expanding the 
development of high-quality Head Start, zero-to 
three, and other programs aimed at improving 
the chances that disadvantaged kids will begin 
their formal education ready to learn. In many 
cities. Reach Out and Read programs are inte- 
grating literacy development into well-child vis- 

^ its with health-care providers. Across the coun- 

o® try, these critical preschool resources should be 

targeted to districts where the need is greatest. 
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Schools fhof ore small enough fo engage every child* 

Small schools — ^whether freestanding or 
schools-within-schools — nurture positive 
teacher-student relationships; provide more 
instructional flexibility to respond to kids’ 
specific learning styles; and provide a safer, 
more secure educational climate. Several 
cities have developed models of small, sup- 
portive learning environments that improve 
attendance and achievement. In New York 
City, for example, small secondary schools 
created by teachers and community organiza- 
tions, called New Visions Schools, are demon- 
strating the difference that engaging teaching 
can make in expanding horizons for our most at- 
risk kids. Since 1992, the 21 New Visions Schools 
have shown higher attendance rates and lower 
dropout rates than other public schools in the 
city. Moreover, students in New Visions Schools 
are performing at above-average levels of acade- 
inic achievement. 

High sfandards in curriculum, instruction, and assessment* 

Effective schools have high learning standards, 
challenging curricula based on those standards, 
and instructional practices that keep kids 
actively engaged in learning. Such schools 
also develop assessments, tied to their stan- 
dards and cuiTicula, that are used to help kids 
and parents understand academic progress and 
to help teachers adjust instructional practices. 
High standards show children that schools 
care, that learning is valuable, and, most 
importantly, that they have the ability to suc- 
ceed. States like Kentucky, Washington, and 
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Maryland and districts like Milwaukee and 
Philadelphia have taken significant steps to 
set standards that are aligned with curriculum, 
instruction, and assessment practices. In 
Kentucky, for example, there have been 
significant achievement gains in reading, 
writing, math, science, and social studies 
among 4th graders — the grade cohort that 
started school at the beginning of the state- 
wide reform effort. At the local level, in 
Philadelphia, the Central East Middle School’s 
Talent Development Model combines higher 
level courses and enriched learning experi- 
ences for all students, regardless of previous 
school performance, with “extra doses” of sup- 
port when students show signs of falling 
behind their peers. This effort has resulted in 
significant academic gains for all students." 

Sfrong, meaningful family participation. Active and 
informed family participation has long been 
recognized as a key element of successfully 
educating children. For some families, involve- 
ment means communicating frequently with 
teachers, knowing what goes on in their child’s 
school, and helping kids with their homework. 
For others, it means participating on school 
councils that make decisions about school pol- 
icy. While the level of involvement will differ 
from family to family, good schools welcome 
them as genuine partners and contributors to 
their children’s education. In poor communi- 
ties, where many adults’ negative school expe- 
riences have left them uncomfortable, distrust- 
ful, and hesitant to become involved, family 
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The Kentucky Education Reform Act (KERA), enacted in 1990, was 
a sweeping education reform package that put in place provisions 
for stronger preschool programs, ungraded primary programs, 
higher standards for academic performance, new curricula, 
school-based accountability, o new comprehensive assessment 
program, and family resource centers that link poor kids and 
families to social services. Beneficiaries of this effort include 
Kentucky 4th graders, whose progress toward the state's long-term 
goals for 2012 ore shown below. 



Long-tenn goal for 2012 
100 




Reading Aflathematics Sdence Social Studies Writing 

El 1993 accountability index EH 1996 accountability index 



SOURCE: Kentucky Department of Education. 
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participation is a significant challenge. It is, 
however, one that can be successfully ad- 
dressed. For example, the Texas Interfaith 
Education Foundation’s Alliance School Project 
provides opportunities for families and teach- 
ers to learn about effective school-reform prac- 
tices and to work together in addressing the 
needs of both kids and families. In 1993-1994, 
44 of the then 55 Alliance Schools increased 
the numbers of students passing all sections of 
Texas’ standardized academic skills test. And, 
in 1994-1995, test scores improved in 58 of 
the 70 Alliance Schools. Similarly, Dr. James 
Comer’s School Development Program, 
operating in schools across the country, has 
engaged families in school-management 
decisions and other meaningful activities. 

iVloking educotion part of a larger community commitment to 
healthy youth ond family devebpment. Although criti- 
cally important, good schools are only 
one variable in the equation that determines a 
child’s life chances. To thrive, children — espe- 
cially at-risk kids — need religious institutions, 
family-support centers, recreational activities, 
cultural enrichment, libraries, and a host of 
other resources that contribute to their civic, 
social, emotional, and educational develop- 
ment.^^ Even the strongest schools need to 
partner with organizations that will supple- 
ment their efforts and jointly accept responsi- 
bility for improving youth outcomes. Among 
the hundreds of school-community partner- 
ships operating in low-income neighborhoods 
across the country is the New York City 
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Beacons program. These school-based 
community centers, which are open in the 
evenings and on weekends and provide a 
wide range of activities and services in one set- 
ting, have demonstrated that schools, working 
with communities, can effectively broaden 
learning and extend supports to families as 
well as children. The Red Hook Beacon in 
Brooklyn, for example, offers an after-school 
center for elementary' school students; a com- 
puter education center for kids and adults; a 
newspaper written and published by neigh- 
borhood teens; weekly family nights; athletic 
leagues; and several different counseling and 
health services. Another successful partnership 
is the Los Angeles-based Vaughn Family 
Center, a collaboration of schools, local agen- 
cies, and parents that offers counseling, tutor- 
ing, housing assistance, and immunizations 
and that helps parents develop the skills they 
need to become effective advocates for their 
children and themselves.'"* 

No single idea mentioned above is, in 
and of itself, a “magic bullet” that will ensure 
the effectiveness of schools in poor communi- 
ties. But taken together, and viewed as parts of 
a whole, we believe that these proven ideas 
are powerful enough to improve the quality 
and increase the impact of education on the 
lives and futures of kids who are most at risk. 
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Whai^ Policymakers Need io Do 

Across the country there are schools in dis- 
tressed communities that have shown that all 
kids can achieve at high levels. These schools, 
like the kids they serve, must overcome signifi- 
cant odds. Unfortunately, such schools tend to 
be the exception rather than the rule. 

As promising and vital as these exemplary 
schools are, the sad and simple fact is that there 
are too few of them to stem the tide of failure 
that overwhelms some of our poorest school 
districts. Put simply, while these successful 
schools may reach tens of thousands of poor 
kids, our nation needs an agenda that will 
address the needs of the millions of poor chil- 
dren living in distressed communities. Such an 
approach requires new policies and incentives 
that will restructure, reform, and revitalize the 
operation of large school systems and that will 
enhance the ability of individual schools to 
innovate. Policymakers need to create the 
broad systemic conditions that will encourage 
the development of schools where effective 
teaching and learning is the norm. At a mini- 
mum, policymakers ought to: 

o decentralize authority and resources to local schools; 

o support and reward the development of principals 

and teachers; 

o create systems for school-based accountability. 

Decentralize authority and resources to locol schools. 

While decentralization of authority and 
resources is hardly a new idea, it is rarely done 
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with enough depth to have a significant impact 
on school practice. Meaningful decentralization 
moves operating funds to the school level and 
gives spending discretion to schools. Moreover, 
such decentralization allows genuinely repre- 
sentative school-based governance structures — 
for example, local school councils of principals, 
teachers, parents, and community representa- 
tives — to make critical decisions about key per- 
sonnel, curricula, schedules, instruaional pro- 
grams, materials, and facilities. 

Support and reward the development of prindpals and 
teachers. In addition to autonomy and resources, 
serious reform requires professional develop- 
ment that can enhance the learning environ- 
ment within schools. Such development activi- 
ties provide educators with regular opportuni- 
ties to access knowledge and develop new 
skills — by working with each other and with 
outside sources that they believe are most cred- 
ible. Without more serious attention to the 
ways in which school distrias support 
professional development — particularly for 
principals — even the most thoughtful school- 
reform efforts will be incomplete and uneven. 

Create systems for sdiool-based accoumtability. In return 
for additional school-based authority, resources, 
and support, teachers and their unions must 
work with school district leaders to create mean- 
ingful accountability strategies that offer fair 
rewards and sanctions to individual schools and 
that provide incentives for systemwide improve- 
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ment. Given the experiences of some states and 
districts — for example, Kentucky, Maryland, and 
Philadelphia — ^we acknowledge the difficulty in 
creating such a process. Yet concrete action 
around school accountability may be the most 
obvious and critical indication that public and 
political leaders are, in fact, serious about 
improving the educational quality of our most 
distressed schools. 

Sustained Commitment and Resolve 

The recommendations presented here repre- 
sent a belief that our nation can and must fix 
our most troubled schools. Although this agen- 
da is difficult and complex, enough is known 
to move forward with some confidence. What 
is needed now is commitment and resolve, 
which can only be demonstrated by taking 
bold action and forging new relationships 
among educational stakeholders. Specifically: 

o School-system leaders must demonstrate that they value their 
relationship with local communities. They can do so by engag- 
ing and listening to community constituents and creating 
reform plans that respect and respond to their needs and per- 
ceptions. Equally important is providing teachers, and others 
who work with kids, with compensation and working environ- 
ments that reflect the importance of their challenging work. 

o Unions, parents, school boards, community organizations, and 
politicians must demonstrate that they can put aside traditional 
differences, can make student needs — rather than adult 
needs — ^the priority, and can work collaboratively on behalf of 
kids. Doing so will require these groups to move beyond tradi- 
tional antagonism and finger pointing, to focus on the common 
objective of improving educational outcomes, and to accept col- 
lective responsibility for results. 
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o States must demonstrate that they will fulfill their responsibility 
to ensure an equitable and adequate education for all students. 
They can do so by providing disadvantaged districts with an 
equitable level of fiscal support that is sufficient to meet the 
varied needs of our poorest kids; by giving districts the autono- 
my needed to pursue creotive reforms; and by holding districts 
publicly accountable for student success. 

As any observer of education reform knows, 
the systemwide commitments outlined above are 
hard to secure. Politics, professional turf, and 
competing interests have too often delayed real 
change. Unfortunately, kids consigned to inade- 
quate schools cannot afford further delay. 

In those places where key stakeholders are 
unable to find the resolve and resources to make 
meaningful change, we ought to consider more 
direct ways of ensuring that poor kids have a 
chance at adequate schooling. If necessary, such 
explorations should include a variety of nontradi- 
tional options and approaches such as netwwks 
of schools organized around instructional meth- 
ods or educational themes; new alternative 
schools created through innovative public/pri- 
vate partnerships; multisite learning environ- 
ments connected through technology; equal- 
access charter schools with innovative gover- 
nance structures and creative curricula; and, 
finally, the assumption of responsibility for local 
schools by states where that is the only way to 
secure equitable educational opportunities for all 
kids. In addition, we believe such explorations 
should include consideration of school-choice 
programs that genuinely empower parents and 
that realistically expand educational options for . 
tlie poorest fairies and kids. We believe, for 
example, there is merit to the idea — recently 
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advanced by observers from both sides of the 
political spectrum — of providing means-tested 
scholarships that target our poorest families.*^ 

These scholarships would provide all eligible 
families with the amount of money a district 
would spend annually on a given student. 

In addition to adequate financial support, 
strong versions of school-choice strategies have 
to provide access to a diverse array of high- 
quality learning environments — including pri- 
vate schools and public schools in neighboring 
school districts — ^and hold those schools 
accountable for positive results. Finally, we 
believe that any choice plan worthy of serious 
consideration should be limited to those schools 
that are truly willing to provide alternative learn- 
ing opportunities to all kids who seek them. 

In sum, all strategies that might accelerate 
system improvements for poor smdents should 
be considered and evaluated on their merits, 
rather than their politics, and tested against cri- 
teria that assess their ability to offer kids and 
their families quality options, real opportuni- ) 

ties, and improved outcomes. These strategies, 
moreover, should be embraced, not as an eva- 
sion of the public obligation to provide free 
and adequate schooling, but as a last resort to 
fulfilling that obligation. 
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Conclusion 

Currently, there are more than 7 million kids 
living in poor neighborhoods who face a grim 
future clouded by predictably lousy outcomes. 
While reasonable people might debate the most 
powerful mix of strategies and approaches for 
improving the life chances of disadvantaged 
children, everyone agrees that a high-quality 
education is at least part of the solution. 

As a nation, we may not yet kiiow how 
to do everything that is necessary to transform 
our poorest communities into family-supporting 
environments. We may not yet know enough 
about creating adequate jobs, ensuring public 
safety, or keeping drugs off our street comers 
and out of our kids’ lives. We do, however, know 
how to create stronger schools that help children 
learn. The challenge for poor communities and 
the nation is creating the conditions that allow 
such schools to be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, For this, we need more than just knowl- 
edge — ^we need greater public will and more 
tenacious resolve. And we need it now, 

Douglas W. Nelson 

President 

The Annie E. Casey Foundation 
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The Aimie E. Casey Foundation is a 



private charitable organization dedicated 
to helping build better futures for disad- 
vantaged cliildren in the United States. 

It was established in 1948 by Jim Casey, 
one of the founders of United Parcel 
Service, and his siblings, who named the 
Foundation in honor of their mother. The 
primary mission of the Foundation is to 
foster public policies, human-service 
reforms, and conununity supports that 
more effectively meet the needs of 
today’s vulnerable children and families. 
In pursuit of this goal, the Foundation 
makes grants that help states, cities, and 
communities fashion more innovative, 
cost-effective responses to these needs. 
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Kids Count, a project of the Annie E. Casey 

Foundation, is a national and state-by-state 

effort to track the status of children in the 

Wnited-States.J5y-jiroyi^ 

citizens with benchmarks of child well-being, 

Kids Count seeks to enrich local, state, and 
national discussions concerning ways to secure 
better futures for all children. The initiative 
publishes the annual KiDS COUNT Data Booky 
which uses the best available data to measure 
the educational, social, economic, and physicaj 
well-being of children. (For ordering 
information, see back cover. This Pocket Guide.^^ 
~i s~de riAed“fro m~th eH-7"4^p ^^Q-KiBS~CoUNSj—Datfi — 
Book.) The Foundation also funds a nationwide 
network of state-level KiDS Count projects that 
provide a more detailed, community-level 
picture of the condition of Americas children. 
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Graphics on National Trends 2 — 5 , 7 
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State Kids Count Contacts 8-12 
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Research shows that school completion and academic success 
increase childrens ability to escape poverty, form strong families, 
and raise successful kids of their own. Tragically, the potential of 
education to offset the disadvantages of growing up in a poor 
neighborhood is not being realized. In fact, the likelihood of get- 
ting a decent education is decreasing in the very communities 
where it is needed most. 

Providing poor children with the same learning opportunities 
that more advant^ed students receive is possible, but it will re- 
quire a level of imagination, commitment, and collaboration that 
most education-reform efforts have thus far failed to produce. 

The truth is, there is no easy fix to the problem of bad schools in 
poor neighborhoods — no one-time infusion of money, no dona- 
tion of computers, and no quick influx of reading volunteers will 
suffice. At a minimum, turning around schools in poor commu- 
nities will require a comprehensive, decade-long commitment, 
driven by data and informed by research and best practice. 

Enough is known to move forward with increasing confi- 
dence to fix our most troubled schools. What is needed now is 
commitment and resolve, which can only be demonstrated by tak- 
ing bold action and forging new relationships among educational 
stakeholders. Unions, parents, school boards, community organi- 
zations, and politicians must demonstrate that they can put aside 
traditional differences, can make student needs — rather than adult 
needs — the priority, and can work collaboratively on behalf of 
kids. Large school systems require new policies and incentives that 
will restructure, reform, and revitalize their operations and that 
will enhance the ability of individual schools to innovate. 

As a nation, we may not yet know how to do everything that 
is necessary to transform our poorest communities into family- 
supporting environments. We do, however, know how to create 
stronger schools that help children learn. What is needed is greater 
public will and more tenacious resolve. And we need it now. 



Douglas W. Nelson 
President 

The Annie E. Casey Foundation 
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The percentage of babies weighing under 5.5 pounds ■ 
at birth has risen over the past 10 years to 7.3 percent 
in 1994 — its highest level since 1976. 
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In the last 20 years, the infant mortality rate has been 
cut in half— from 16.1 in 1975 to 8.0 in 1994. 
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The child death rate has fallen 34 percent since 1975, 
reaching 29 deaths per 100,000 children in 1994. 
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There were 69 deaths by accident, homicide, and 
suicide for every 100,000 teens in 1994^13 percent 
higher than in 1983, but well below the peak rate of 
78 in 1979. 
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After declining to 31 births per 1,000 teen girls in the 
mid-1980s, teenage childbearing has risen 23 percent 
to 38 births per 1,000 teens in 1994. 
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Juvenile arrests for violent crimes began to soar in the 
late 1980s. In 1995, the rate was 517 arrests per 
100,000 youths, a slight decline from 1994. 
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Despite an increase in the last few years, 16-19 year- 
olds were less likely to drop out of school in 1994 
(9 percent) than in 1975 (12 percent). 





About 10 percent of youth are currently neither in 
school nor at work — a measure that reflects the 
difficulties of the transition from school to work. 
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The percentage of children in poverty has been at or 
above 20 percent throughout the 1990s. It was 
20 percent in 1995. 
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The percentage of single-parent families with children 
has increased steadily, rising from 17 percent in 1975 
to 29 percent in 1996. 
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Project Director - KIDS COUNT 
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Executive Director 
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KIDS COUNT Project Director 
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Project Coordinator 
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Washington, DC 20006 
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KIDS COUNT Project Director 
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i The Armie E. Casey pGundation is a private 
dharitable organization dedicated to helping 
t build better futures for disadvantao;ed children 

f CJ 

f i n the United States, h vya^ ^myislied in 1948 
I by Jim Casey, one of the founders of United 
r Parcel Service, and his siblings, who named the 
: Foundation in honor of their mother. The 

primary mission of the Foundation is to foster 
: public policies, human-service reforms, and 
f cornmunity supports that more effectively meet 
the needsuxFtotlay’ s vulnerable child r en and 
^ families. In pursuit of this goal, the Foundation 
^ mahes grants that help states, cities, and 

H~-Gomniunities-fashion-more-innovative,-cosU 

effective responses to these needs. 












I'o obtain one free copy ol: the 174-page Kios CoUi\n 



Data Book, the KlOS COUNT Data Sheet 
adclicional cop\' of the Pocket Ciui.de, ca 

( 410 ) 223-2890 



'rhe Kids Count Pocket Cnade was 
produced for die Annie E. Casey 
POLOrdarion by; 

Pdpultition RefieretKe 
Buredu 




1 875 Connecficut Ave., NW 
Suite 520 
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The first national education goal for the year 
2000 is guaranteeing that all children enter 
school reaciy to learn — and for good reason. 

To get a solid shot at success in school, children 
must come to kindergarten prepared. Early- 
childhood education is just part of the broader 
intellectual, social, emotional, and physical 
development children need to succeed in the 
crucial elementary grades. Family and other 
community supports play vital roles in ensuring 
that young children grow up in healthy environ- 
ments that nurture this continuous development. 

With these realizations, however, has come an 
awareness in recent years that too many chil- 
dren lack these basic foundations. An increas- 
ing number of children — particularly those liv- 
ing in poveity — are starting school without the 
verbal, math^niatical, and basic life skills they 
need to learn at high levels. A recent study 
found that 3- to 5-year-olds from families earn- 
ing more than $75,000 a year were almost 
twice as likely to attend preschool as their 
peers with annual family incomes of less than 
$30,000. More than ever, the American family 
today needs a helping hand from schools, 
health clinics, child-care facilities, public 
welfare institutions, businesses, and religious 
organizations. 

While there can be no substitute for a 
strong family environment, we can enhance 
school readiness through high-quality, accessi- 
ble supports. No reliable national safety net 
currently exists. For example. Head Start, 
which is designed to prepare 3- and 4-year- 
olds across the country for school, reaches 
only about one-fiftli of eligible children. But 
various programs are emerging and showing 
some success, such as Reach Out and Read, a 
national initiative, and North Carolina’s Smart 



Start. Both programs are designed to combine 
access to excellent and affordable health care, 
child care, and the educational services every 
child needs to succeed. 
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Reach Out and Read 

Reach Out and Read was developed in 
1989 by a group of pediatricians and early- 
childhood educators who wanted to make 
early-literacy development part of pediatric 
primary care. 

The program, which has three compo- 
nents, makes reading and books a part of 
every doctor visit for children ages 6 months 
to 6 years. First, volunteers in each of the 88 
participating doctors’ offices and clinic waiting 
rooms across tlie country read aloud to chil- 
dren as they wait for their appointments. 

Then, during the check-up, pediatricians who 
are trained to counsel parents about the 
importance of reading with young children 
offer tips for making books a regular part of 
the family’s routine. Children are asked to 
read a developmentally appropriate book, 
and pediatricians evaluate children’s progress 
in speaking and reading. Finally, at the end 
of every check-up, each child receives a 
new book to take home. . 

Doctors and early-childhood educators 
hope that Reach Out and Read will combat 
problems often associated with limited literacy 
skills, including school failure, juvenile delin- 
quency, and teenage pregnancy. The results 
are promising; A recent evaluation that com- 
pared families in the program with those who 
weren’t shows that parents whose children 
received books through the program were 
four times more likely to look at books with 
their children than were parents who didn’t 
participate. In addition, parents who partici- 
pated in the program and received welfare 
assistance were eight times more likely to 
share books with their children than were 
parents who weren’t in the program. 
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Smart Start 

The Smart Start program, developed in 1993 
by North Carolina Governor Jim Hunt, aims to 
give every child in the state the proper health 
care, child care, and other critical services 
they need to enter school healthy and ready 
to succeed. 

Smart Start is a comprehensive private- 
public initiative where communities pool their 
resources as well as theii- best ideas and prac- 
tices to provide a safety net for children who 
might otherwise not have one. The program is 
abased on the belief tliat in order for children to 
become successful teachers, parents, communi- 
ty members, and workers, tliey need a healthy, 
supported start. Research has sliown that 
quality child care is a predictor of academic 
success, adjustment to a school setting, and 
appropriate social behavior throughout life. 

Smart Start helps address families’ child- 
care needs. The program assists families who 
cannot pay for child care and helps provide 
transportation. Smart Start also provides train- 
ing for child care center staff and helps 
increase the size of facilities to allow for 
additional children, including those with 
disabilities. 

In addition. Smart Start improves families’ 
access to preventive health care. The program 
provides immunizations and transportation to 
check-ups, particularly for children in rural 
areas. Many Smart Start sites offer screenings 
to assess the development of children's vision, 
hearing, teeth, and speech. 

Finally, Smart Start provides education 
and training to parents and families on topics 
such as child health and nutrition. Family 
literacy programs are provided to help parents 
learn to read so that they can help their 
children learn. 



For More informarion 

Head Start Bureou 
Admimstratian on Children, 

Youth and Fomilies 
U.S. Deportment of Health 
and Human Services 
PO Box 1182 
Washington, DC 20013 
(202) 205 8572 

www.acf.dhhs.gov/programs/hsb/ 
Contact: Helen Taylor, 

Associate Commissioner 

Reach Out and Read National 
Training Center 
Boston Medical Center 
1 BMC Place, Dowling 5 South 
Boston, MA 021 18 
(617) 534-5701 
Contact: Abigail Jewkes, 

Program Administrator 

North Carolina Partnership 
for Children 
1323 Capital Boulevard 
Suite 102 
Raleigh, NC 27603 
(919)821-7999 
www.smartstart-nc.org 
Contact: Karen Ponder, 

Program Director 

Comegie Corporation of New YoHc 

Starting Points: Meeting the Meeds of 
Our Youngest Children, 1994 
437 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
(212)371-3200 



Fomily Resource Coalition 
200 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicoga, 11 60604 
(312)341-0900 
Contact: Linda Turner, 

Membership Services Caordinatar 

National Association 
for the Education of 
Young Children (NAEYC) 

1509 16th Street, NW 
Washingtan, DC 20036-1 426 
(800) 424-2460 or 
(202) 232-8777 
www.naeyc.org/naeyc 
Contact: Barbara Willard, 
Communications Representative 

Parents os Teachers 
National Center, Inc. 

10176 Corporate Square Drive 
Suite 230 

St. Louis, MO 63132 
(314)432-4330 
www.patnc.arg 
Contact: Patricia Holman, 
Information Specialist 




The Annie E. Casey 
Foundation 

701 St. Paul Street 
Baltimore, MD 21202 
410.547.6600 
Fax 410.547.6624 
www.aecf.org 
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. School consolidation was once one of the United 
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States' most widespread reform movements — 
between 1940 and 1990, the number of schools 
dropped nearly 70 percent, and average 
enrollment rose fivefold. Some urban high 
schools swelled to more than 3,000 students. 
But a growing body of evidence shows that 
small schools work better than large schools 
for students, teachers, and parents. As a result, 
improving the quality of education by creating 
small schools has become an increasingly 
popular solution to the failure of jumbo schools 
in cities such as Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Seattle. 



Tlie rationale behind creating large schools was 
to offer more resources and a wider curriculum 
to students while taking advantage of economies 
of scale. In reality, large schools and high 
enrollment often create impersonal, institution- 
al environments tliat make students feel alienat- 
ed. Teachers report feeling powerless; parents 
are disenfranchised. Moreover, bureaucracy 
and centralization make change difficult. 

Small schools, on the other hand, offer 
more personal, individualized education. They 
tend to provide more attention to student 
needs and to hold students to higher academic 
expectations. Researchers in New Jersey and 
Chicago have found that aside from socioeco- 
nomic status, small school size is the factor 
most consistently related to higher grades and 
test scores, fewer suspensions and dropouts, 
and better rates of employment and college 
attendance after graduation. 

Studies show that botli students and 
teachers in small schools around the countiy 
enjoy a greater sense of belonging. Teachers 
have more time for each student, so tliey can 



better address a child’s strengths and weak- 
nesses. Students become active learners, ready 
to tackle complex problems and challenging 
coursework. Data show that females, non- 
whites, and lower income children perform 
better in small schools, as do most special- 
needs students. 

Teachers in small schools tend to have 
more decision-making power and more 
resources for professional development. They 
are encouraged to work collaboratively and to 
use educational approaches that fit the particu- 
lar student body, paving the way for innovative 
instruction. Small schools also benefit parents, 
who tend to become more involved in tlie 
school community and their children’s learning. 

Small schools may be created as separate 
instimtions, but often, existing large school 
buildings are divided into autonomous sub- 
units, known as schools-within-schools, mini- 
schools, houses, learning communities, or 
clusters. Often, the same group of students 
and teachers spends several years together in 
these small, personal learning environments. 
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In many large cities, the small schools move- 
ment is just beginning to get off the ground. 
Chicago’s transition to small schools began at 
the grassroots level, spurred by teachers and 
local school councils. In Philadelphia, the cur- 
rent transition to small schools has its roots in 
a 1988 districtwide plan. Today, hundreds of 
small learning communities are being created 
within the city’s 22 high schools, each charac- 
terized by a diverse student population and 
teacher-based decision making, 

In New York City, the Center for Colla- 
borative Education (CCE) and New Visions 
for Public Schools are working collaboratively 
to create small schools to serve as models for 
districts across the countiy. 

CCE’s Campus Coalition replaced two 
large, failing liigh schools with two “educational 
complexes” that contain a total of 10 small 
schools, as well as medical and social services 
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for students and neighborhood residents. New 
Visions started by asking 15,000 community 
organizations, parents, individuals, cultural 
groups, and civic and educational institutions 
for ideas on what makes a good public school. 

Themes at New Visions Schools range 
from mathematics, health care, technology, 
and the arts to middle-school reform, niulticul- 
turalism, and civic involvement. El Puente 
Academy for Peace and Justice features an 
extended day program, community sei*vice 
options, a health and wellness clinic, and a 
coliege/career counseling program. For stu- 
dents interested in expeditionary learning, the 
School for tlie Physical City offers studies 
related to rebuilding and rehabilitating the 
city’s infrastructure. Students at the school 
apprentice with engineers, architects, contrac- 
tors, carpenters, and others while learning a 
comprehensive curriculum. 

Enrollment at New Visions Schools is 
capped at 700 students, and the schools fea- 
ture rigorous academics and high standards in 
supportive learning environments. Instruction 
strategies minimize lecaires and encourage 
team teaching and student-developed projects. 
Students and teachers are drawn from 
throughout the city. Schools select faculty 
whose skills and interests are compatible. 
Parents and community members are involved 
in classrooms and on school councils. 

The impact of the program already is 
apparent: New Visions Schools have outstand- 
ing attendance, retention, and pass rates, and 
tliey are developing promising alternatives to 
tracking students by achievement levels. The 
success of this initiative is influencing the way 
people think about and create small public 
school communities that work. 



Center for CoDaborative Education 
1 573 Modison Avenue 
Room 201 

New York, NY 10029 
(212)348 7821 
www.cce.org 
Contoct: Heother Lewis, 

Co-Executive Director 

New Visions for Public Schools 
96 Morton Street 
New York, NY 10014 
(212)645-5110 

www.nynetworks.org/home_fnd.htm 
Contoct: Jim Viosto, 

Communicotions Director 

Cross City Campaign for 
Urban School Reform 

Small Schools Monograph 
407 S. Deorhom Street 
Suite 1725 
Chicago, IL 60605 
(312) 322-4880 
Contact: Potrido Mauncel 
Communications Director 

ERIC Cearinghouse on 
Urban Education 

Taking Stock: The Movement to 
Create MinhSchools, Schools-Within- 
Schools, and Separate Small Schools, 
by Mary Anne Roywid, 1 996 
Box 40, Teochers College 
Columhio University 
New York, NY 10027 
(800) 601-4868 
http://ericir.syr.edu 
Contact: Erwin Flaxmon, 

Director 
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Chicago, IL 60607-261 5 
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Co-Director 
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Chartering Urban School Reform, 
Chapter /, by Michelle Rne, 1994 
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The concept of higher acodeinic standards for 
all children Is driving much of the debate about 
school improvement at all levels — notional, stale, 
and local. Public opinion polls consistently show 
that higher standards are a top priority for par- 
ents, students, business leaders, community lead- 
ers, and the general public. President Clinton, 
building on previous efforts by former President 
George Bush, has made voluntary notional stan- 
dords the centerpiece of his education agenda. 
State governments, school-reform organizations, 
business-school partnerships, foundations, com- 
munity organizations — all have made higher 
standards the starting point for their work. 

For most communities, this is a new concept. 
Traditionally, only the top 20 percent to 25 
percent of American students have been held 
to high standards of performance. These 
were the students who took college-level. 
Advanced Placement courses and applied for 
admission into the top 50 or so elite colleges 
and universities. 

But school systems have held much 
lower expectations for the remaining students, 
who have tended to be offered easy courses 
and tracked too quickly into non-college- 
bound programs. As research by the Educa- 
tion Tmst and others has shown, minority 
and poor students were disproportionately 
left behind in this two-tiered system. As 
long as these students stayed in school, 
they received a diploma for the equivalent 
of only about a 7th or 8th grade education. 

Until recently, tliat was good enough for high 
school graduates to get a decent job and earn 
a middle-class wage. No longer- 

intensifying economic competition means 
even assembly-line jobs these days require 



people with a high level of knowledge and 
skills — and the ability to put that knowledge to 
work in solving complex problems. Hence, the 
call is for public schools to do a better job of 
preparing more students, not just the elite few, 
for this more complex and challenging society. 

Standards, which publicly set out what 
students are expected to know and be able to 
do, transform everything else about schooling. 
Assessments that go beyond fiU-in-the-blank, 
multiple-choice tests are needed to more 
accurately measure whether students are 
meeting the more rigorous standards. Tougher 
courses and better instructional materials are 
needed to help prepare students for these 
tests. School staffs need better training in 
order to teach these tougher courses. 
Administrators, in turn, are having to rethink 
schedules, professional development, budgets, 
and governance structures in order to give 
school staffs the tools they need to teach well. 
And the public, who pays for this system of 
public education, is demanding greater 
accountability for results. Are our students 
doing well enough? If not, why not, and what 
are the schools doing to improve? 
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Questions like these are being addressed with 
increased frequency. Virtually every state in 
the country is revamping its academic stan- 
dards and replacing its minimum-competency 
requirements with higher expectations. The 
most dramatic transformation is occurring in 
Kentucky, where a 1989 ruling by the state 
Supreme Court ordered top-to-bottom restruc- 
turing of the state’s entire system. In response, 
Kentucky adopted much more rigorous stan- 
dards; is using new statewide tests to measure 
student performance; is rewarding or sanc- 
tioning schools based on those test scores; 
and has introduced a wide range of supports 
for students, families, and staff to help more 
children achieve at higher levels. Colorado, 
Maryland, and Washington are undertaking 
similar kinds of standards-based reforms. 
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At the local level, cities such as Charlotte, 
NC; Edmonds, WA; Long Beach, CA; Milwau- 
kee, WI; New York, NY; and Philadelphia, PA, 
also are using higher standards as the lever to 
totally reorganize and improve their systems. 
In September 1996, the Philadelphia school 
board unanimously adopted new standards in 
math, English, the arts, and science, as well as 
a set of crosscutting standards in communica- 
tion, problem solving, school-to-career, and 
multiculturalism. Teams are now crafting stan- 
dards for social studies, foreign language, and 
physical and health education, as well as com- 
petencies in technology. 

The standards-setting teams include 
teachers, curriculum specialists, parents, and 
business and community leaders. These teams 
draft standards for the district based on exist- 
ing national, state, and local standards. After 
the drafts have been reviewed by school and 
community representatives, the teams revise 
the standards and submit tliem to the school 
board for final approval. 

Meanwhile, the district has begun admin- 
istering die Stanford 9 Achievement Test to all 
.students in grades 2, 4, 6, 8, and 11. The 
national test was chosen because it combines 
multiple-choice and open-ended tasks. Student 
performance on these tests is one of the indi- 
cators that the district is using to hold schools 
accountable for continuous improvement. 
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Family parficipation is critical to students' 
academic success. Research shows that parent 
involvement improves students' achievement, 
school programs, and the school environment. 

It also increases parents' role in helping their 
children learn and can make teachers more 
effective in their work. 

Today, every child must leave school with 
more knowledge and a greater skill level than 
ever before. Many schools, therefore, are tak- 
ing action to engage families, both at home 
and in the school. This outreach is essential; 
studies show that when teachers guide 
involvement and interaction, more parents 
become involved in ways that benefit their 
children. In addition, surveys indicate that par- 
ents want to encourage and guide their chil- 
dren as students, but need more information 
about how to do so. 

Family involvement can take many forms. 
Schools, for example, can help families sup- 
port children as students by suggesting ways 
to support learning at home and providing 
programs to help families with health, nutri- 
tion, or other concerns. They also can help 
parents improve their own education through 
GED or family literacy programs. 

Parents can get more involved with 
children's schoolwork at home, volunteer at 
the school, and participate in making critical 
school decisions. Teachers can show families 
how to help students with homework and 
other curriculum-related activities. Many 
teachers do so with family math, science, 
and reading activities at school. 

Together, schools and parents can 
improve school-home communications about 
children’s progress and school programs. 

They also can increase the use of community 
services — such as health, social support, or 
recreational ser\^ices — to strengthen student 
development. 
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The Alliance Schools Project 

The Alliance Schools Projea is grounded in 
the belief that schools should engage parents 
to the point where they lake responsibility 
for — ^and action tliat results in-— changing their 
schools to meet their children’s needs. The 
Alliance, established in 1992, is a partnersliip 
among the Texas Interfaith Education Fund 
(TIEF), the Texas Industrial Areas Foundation 
(lAF) network, the Texas State Education 
Agency, school distiict administrators, school 
staff, and parents. 

Alliance Schools have achieved impressive 
results in impoverished schools by working 
witli parents and focusing on academic 
acliievement. Under the Alliance model, par- 
ents become equal partners with teachers, 
principals, and district administrators to help 
make decisions about their schools. Teachers 
gain new flexibility to pursue effective teaching 
methods, curriculum, and assessment strate- 
gies. And schools take on new programs — 
such as after-school recreation, tutoring pro- 
grams, parenting centers, and health clinics — 
to meet children’s non-academic needs. 

In Ysleta Elementary School in El Paso, 
an Alliance-driven leadership team of parents, 
teachers, administrators, and community lead- 
ers has expanded parental involvement to 
improve student achievement. When the team 
designed a portfolio assessment system, for 
example, teachers held parent training ses- 
sions that explained the system and gave 
parents an opportunity to comment on it. 
Teachers held family math nights and tutoring 
workshops. Ysleta staff, teachers, and parents 
designed an after-school enrichment program, 
which parents now mn. The school also 
boasts a Parent Resource Center, where par- 
ents come to attend adult classes, check out 
books and tapes for tlieir children, and help 
teachers prepare materials for the clas.sroom. 

The hard work has paid off where it 
counts most: improved student performance. 
Attendance rates have climbed each year and 
now are above average for the district and the 
state. Since 1992, die number of srtidents 
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passing all portions of the Texas Assessment 
of Academic Skills (TAAS) test has increased 
38 percentage points. 

Comer School Development Program 

The Comer School Development Program puts 
children’s needs at the center of school plan- 
ning and management. The program is in 
place at 600 schools in 20 states, the District 
of Columbia, Trinidad, Tobago, and England. 
The program unites adults in each school — 
teachers, administrators, support staff, and 
parents — ^and helps them work together. 
School planning is collaborative and focuses 
on solving problems rather than placing 
blame. 

Three bodies manage each school. The 
School Planning and Management Team — 
which includes parents, teachers, administra- 
tors, support staff, and, in middle and high 
schools, students — creates a Comprehensive 
School Plan that includes academic achieve- 
ment goals. It also addresses staff develop- 
ment and assesses school progress. Tlie Parent 
Team works to involve parents, and the 
Mental Health (or Student Services) Team 
addresses social service issues. 

When compared witli their districts as a 
whole. Comer schools demonstrate lower 
absenteeism and suspension rates — and 
stronger academic achievement gains, as 
measured by standardized and state mastery 
test scores. 




For More Information 


U.S. Departments of Education 
and Health and Human Services 


The Alliance Schools Project 


Together We Can: A Guide hr 


Texas Interfaith Education Fund 


Crafting a Pro-Family System 


1106 Clayton Lane 


ofBlucafion and Human Services, 


Suite 1 20 West 


by Atelio Melaville and 


Austin, TX7B723 


Martin Blank, 1993 


(512) 459-6551 


(202)822-8405 


Contort: Carrie Laughlin, 


www.doe.gov 


Researcher 


Contact: Martin Blank, 
Senior Associate 


Comer School Development 
Progrom 

Yale Child Study Center 
Department A 
55 College Street 
New Haven, CT 06510 
(BOO) B1 1-7775 
http://info.med.yale.edu/ comer 
Contact: Edna Negrone, 
Implementation Coordinator 




Center on Families, Communities, 
Schools and Children's Learning 

School/Family/Community Partner- 
ships: Caring for the Children Mfe 
Shore, by Joyce Epstein, 1995 
Johns Hopkins University 
3505 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
(410) 516-BBOB 
Contact: Joyce Epstein, 

Co-Director 




Prichard Committee for 
Academic Excellence 
PO Box USB 
Lexington, KY 40592 
(BOO) 92B-2111 
Contact: Robert Sexton, 
Executive Director 






The Annie E. Casey 
Foundation 



701 Si. Paul Street 
Baltimore, MD 21202 
410.547.6600 
Fax 410.547.6624 
www.aecf.org 
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Virtually every American city has neighbor- 
hoods with chronic, pervasive problems such as 
substance abuse and crime. Within these com- 
munities — usually economically poor — millions 
of children and families face a combination of 
circumstances that not only threaten their imme- 
diate well-being, but also put them at risk of 



public and private human service agencies 
and often act as a source of aid and referrals 
for families who need assistance. Often 
referred to as community schools, programs 
such as Kentucky’s Family Resource and 
Youth Services Centers, the Beacon School- 
Based Community Centers in New York, and 
the Vaughn Family Center in Los Angeles are 
designed to promote the flow of resources 
and support to families. 
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long-term disadvantage. These communities lack 
ready access to employment training or to edu- 
cational, counseling, recreational, health, and 
other services. Furthermore, they often lack 
effective community organizations, making it 
difficult to mount campaigns against violence, 
drugs, and related problems. 

It is becoming increasingly important for 
schools to work with other community agen- 
cies to address these multiple social needs. 

The concept behind school-community part- 
nerships is that the problems faced by chil- 
dren and families living in such communities 
are simply too large and too complex to be 
taken on alone or by any one system, particu- 
larly schools. Supporters of school-community 
partnerships commonly refer to the need for 
a “full-couit press" to address problems of 
distressed communities. 

Breaking the cycle of disadvantage 
requires increased collaboration among 
services. Thousands of school-community 
collaborations have sprung up in cities across 
the country. They offer programs, services, 
and resources to students, and sometimes 
tlieir families, and involve new actors in 
school decision making about ways to best 
support kids. 

School-community partnerships are 
intended to ensure better coordination and 
deliveiy of .services by schools and various 
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Beacons 

The Beacons program offers an integrated 
strategy to help students and their families. 
Developed in New York City in 1991 as an 
effort to reduce drug use and to provide 
young people with constructive alternatives to 
life on the streets, the Beacons program con- 
verts local school buildings into active com- 
munity centers for use after school, on week- 
ends, and during the summer. The Beacons 
program aims to keep schools open seven 
days a week, 16 hours a day, 365 days a year. 

Community agencies use space in Beacon 
schools to provide numerous services such as 
education, employment training and counsel- 
ing, and cultural and recreational activities for 
students and their farnilies. The intent is not 
only to offer services, but also to use schools 
as a vehicle to spur community development. 

One of the first to be set up, the Red 
Hook Beacon is located in a section of 
Brooklyn characterized by physical and social 
isolation. The 680-acre peninsula is surround- 
ed on three sides by water and is cut off from 
the rest of Brooklyn by expressways. Three- 
fourths of its residents live in one of the city’s 
oldest and largest housing projects. In a neigh- 
borhood plagued by poverty, dmgs, and crime, 
the Red Hook Beacon is working to support 
individual, family, and community growth. 

The mission of the Red Hook Beacon is 
to create a space where people of all ages can 
come together to strengtlien the community 
and promote leadership and sharing among 
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youth and adults. This Beacon offers a wide 
variety of activities and programs, including 
an after-school center for 1st through 6th 
graders; a computer center, available to both 
children and adults, that offers IBM computers 
and classes to learn computer skills; a news- 
paper club; weekly family nights planned by 
parents; athletic leagues for adolescents; and 
a variety of counseling and social services. 

Tlie Countee Cullen Community Center 
Beacon is collaborating with RS. 194 on an 
Academic Continuum program for youths in 
the neighborhood. The continuum targets 
youths from the 3rd grade and up who are a 
year behind in their math and reading scores. 
The youths receive after-school aitoring and 
instruction in both areas. 

Strengtliening families by providing 
support, services, encouragement, and options 
is a centi'al theme of the Beacon. The school 
offers parents individual and group counsel- 
ing, support groups, informational sessions, 
parenting workshops, and a safe place to 
gather for cultural and recreational activities. 
Parents are recaiited for the program by other 
parents who feel they have gained skills and 
support through their involvement. 

The Countee Cullen Beacon also is able 
to offer more intensive supports to troubled 
families who have die least resources to meet 
their children’s needs. The family support 
services are directed toward preventing out- 
of-home placement by providing family sup- 
port and social services to families whose chil- 
dren are at risk of abuse or neglect or who 
consider their adolescent child unmanageable. 
The families receive emergency help; clinical 
services; home visits; counseling; and practical 
help in finding housing, jobs, or child care. 



For More information 

Office of Family Resource and 
Youth Services Center 
275 L Main Street 
Sixth Floor West 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-498^ 

Contact: Sandy Goodlett, 

Executive Director 

Beacon School-Based 
Community Centers 
Department of Youth and 
Community Development 
156 Wiiiioms Street 
Fourth Floor 
New York, NY 10038 
(212) 676-8239 
Contact: William Barrett, 

Director of Beacons 

Vaughn Family Center 
1 3330 Vaughn Street 
Son Fernando, CA 91 340 
(818)834-1485 
Contact: Jorge Loro, 

Executive Director 

Carnegie Corporation of New York 
A Afa/ter of Time: Risk and Opportu- 
nity in the Out-of-School Hours, 1 994 
437 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
(212)371-3200 




Cross Gty Campaign for 
Urban School Reform 

Schools and Community Partnerships: 
Reforming Schools, Revitalizing 
Communiti&s, by Michele Cahill, 1996 
407 S. Dearborn Street 
Suite 1725 
Chicago, IL 60605 
(312)322-4880 
Contact: Patrida Mouncel, 
Communications Director 

School & fVlain 
The Health institute — 

New Englond Medical Center 
750 Washington Street 
NEMCH No, 328 
Boston, MA 021 11 
(617)636-9151 
www,shore,net/~schlmain 
Contact; William Bloomfield, 

Executive Director 



The Annie I. Casey 
Foundation 

701 St. Poul Street 
Boitimore, MD 21202 
410.547.6600 
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Convinced that oversized central school bureau- 
cracies are incapable of focusing on improved 
outcomes for students and encouraged by a 
wave of decentralization in business organiza- 
tions in the 1990s, people working to improve 
schools have turned to reducing the control that 
central offices have over school funds, authority, 
and accountability. 

It is widely held that student success depends 
on whether schools have high standards, are 
small enough so tliat students and teachers can 
know each otlier well, and are held account- 
able for results. But if they are to be held 
accountable for results, schools and their com- 
munities say tliey have to be able to decide 
what and how tliey will teach to meet high dis- 
trict standards, who they will hiie, how they 
will spend their funds, and how they will use 
their buildings. Teachers, parents, and commu- 
nity members in decentralized schools are now 
part of the process of detennining how their 
tax dollars will be spent and what will be done 
to enhance educational opportunities. 

Despite the appeal of decentralization, 
changes are difficult to accomplish. Even when 
decision-making groups in schools have a vari- 
ety of constituents, some find that many peo- 
ple still feel left out. Ultimately, the success of 
decentralized schools depends on whetlier 
people know what they’re supposed to 
achieve, how it will be measured, and what 
freedom or flexibility they have in operating. 

As school staffs learn to operate under 
markedly new conditions, the need for training 
in areas of decision making and operations, as 
well as other educational areas, has rapidly 
increased. 

Although no one model exists for decen- 
tralization, urban systems such as Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Los Angeles, and 
Seattle have initiated changes in the roles and 



missions of school boards, superintendents, 
and central offices. They hope these changes 
will encourage greater initiative, creativity, and 
attention to student and community needs. 

In Chicago, Denver, and Philadelphia, 
local school site councils share authority for 
school decisions among a large number of 
people, all of whom have a stake in the 
school. In these districts, it is often not just the 
principal’s perspective from the front office 
that guides decision making, but teachera’ 
perspectives from classrooms and hallways 
and parents’ perspectives from homes, neigh- 
borhoods, and businesses as well. 

Ddeoss iDii 

Edmonton Public Schools 

Although school reformers have long dis- 
cussed school-based management and local 
school councils as critical education-reform 
elements, few systems have moved real gov- 
erning power to individual schools and left it 
there. Likewise, even when schools are given, 
die right to make their own decisions, they are 
generally not given the budget authority to 
back them up. 

The Edmonton Public Schools system, in 
die Canadian province of Alberta, is an excep- 
tion. Grounded in the belief that student 
achievement should be at the center of all 
decisions, the Edmonton district has put its 
money where its moudi is. In the 1996-1997 
school year, 80 percent of the system’s 
$405 million budget is going direcdy to 
schools. Using a system diat has been refined 
continually over die past 17 years, the distiict 
weights allocations based on saident needs, 
with an emphasis on getting more money to 
schools that need it most. 

Budget decisions are made closest to 
where teaching and learning take place. 

Schools select and purchase the instaictional, 
leadership, technical, facility-related, and odier 
services they need. Schools receive their bud- 
get in a single lump sum. In addition to ser- 
vices, they decide the number of staff to hire 
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and the amount of money to spend for sup- 
plies, equipment, and utilities required to pro- 
vide the best possible program for all students. 

An entrepreneurial central office com- 
petes with vendors and other outside agencies 
to provide services such as professional devel- 
opment to schools. Schools can choose not to 
purchase services from the central office either 
because they prefer an outside vendor or 
because they find the service unnecessary. 



Denver Public Schools 

Denver is perhaps the only district in the 
^ United States to institutionalize school-based 
decision making and parent-community 
involvement as district policy. A labor dispute 
in 1991. between teachers and the school 
board resulted in a teachers’ contract tliat man- 
dated that school site decisions be made by 
teams of people working at individual schools. 

Driven by a common goal to improve stu- 
dent achievement, collaborative decision-mak- 
ing teams (CDMs) develop improvement plans 
for each of die district’s 110 schools and then 
decide how the schools will reach tliose plans. 
CDMs have authority to schedule teachers’ 
time; determine instructional delivery, school 
budgets, instructional support, curriculum 
structure and implementation, school climate, 
and safety and security; manage communica- 
tions; and select new faculty. The school board 
and superintendent retain control over district 
goals and maintain academic and achievement 
standards. But how schools reach tliese stan- 
dards is up to them. 

CDMs consist of the school principal, four 
teachers, one classified employee, four par- 
ents, and a representative of the business com- 
munity. With the exception of business partici- 
pants, which are chosen by the CDM, each 
representative is elected by his. or her peers. 



For More Information 


Cross Cities Campoign for 
Urban School Reform 


Edmonton Public Schools 


Reinventing the Central Office, 


Centre for Education 


by Anne Hollett, 1995 


One Kingsway 


407 S. Dearborn Street 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T5H 469 


Suite 1725 


(403)429-8080 


Chicago, IL 60605 


www.epsb.edmonton.ab.ca 


(312) 322-4880 


Contact: Emery Dosdall, 


Contact: Patricio Mouncel, 


Superintendent 


Communications Director 


Denver Public Schools 


National Center on 


900 Grant 


Education ond the Economy 


Denver, CO 80203 


On Tapping the Rawer afSchaaT 


(303) 764-3407 


Based Management, by Mike 


Contact: Eulus Dennis, 


Strembitsky (former superintendent 


CDM Resource Officer 


of Dlmonton Public Schools) 
700 11th Street, NW 


Consortium on Chicago 


Suite 750 


School Reseoreh 


Washington, DC 20001 


“Cross-Site Analysis of School System 


(202) 783-3668 


Decentralization," by Paul Hill and 


www.ncee.org 


Anthony Bryk, unpublished 


Contact: Mike Strembitsky, 


1313 E. 60th Street 
Chicago, IL 60637 


Senior Fellow 


(773) 702-3364 


National Center for 


www.consortium-chicago.org 


Restructuring Educotion, 


Contact: Dorothy Shipps, 


Schools, ond Teaching (NCREST) 


Project Director 


Box no 
Teachers College 


Consortium for Policy Research 


Columbia University 


in Educotion (CPRE) 


New York, NY 10027 


3440 Market Street, Suite 560 


(212) 678-3432 


Philadelphia, PA 19104 


www.tc.columbio.eduAncrest 


(215) 573-0700 


Contact: Anne Liebermon, 


www.upenn.edu/gse/cpre/ 
Contact: Tom Corcoran, 
Co-Director 


Co-Director 
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Students today must have more skills and 
broader knowledge than ever before. To meet 
this need, schools must do more than offer 
education; they must ensure learning. Teachers, 
who in the past were expected only to "cover 
the curriculum," now must help every student 
achieve a higher academic standard. 

What teachers know and can do makes a 
cnjcial difference in what children learn. 

And teachers with access to peer networks, 
enriched professional roles, and collegial 
work feel better about their work. Many 
schools, therefore, are focusing increasing 
attention and resources on in-service profes- 
sional development for teachers. 

In-service development programs vary 
from district to district, but effective programs 
share common ground. Tliey are viewed as an 
integral part of teachers’ work instead of an 
add-on activity or afterthought. They are 
teacher-driven and allow teachers to work 
together, retliink teaching strategies, learn 
new subject matter, and stay current in their 
fields. Finally, they allow adequate time for 
inquiry and reflection. 

To meet this need, some schools have 
changed their schedules to create common 
planning time for teachers or early-release days 
for saidents that allow teachers to work collabo- 
ratively. Others have restnicaired around small, 
cohesive units, such as teaching teams or clus- 
ters, that allow teachers to share responsibility 
for designing and evaluating saident work. In 
some districts, community volunteers teach aca- 
deinic mini-units so teams of teachers can be 
released from their classrooms to work together. 
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Mayerson Academy for Human 
Resource Development 

The Mayerson Academy for Human Resource 
Development in Cincinnati provides quality 
professional development for teachers, princi- 
pals, and others in the Cincinnati School 
District in a corporate, state-of-the-art seUing. 
Professional and leadership devdopment 
courses — including programs in effective 
instruction, classroom management, teaming, 
and support — are offered during tlie school 
day, on weekends, and in the evenings. The 
academy combines national consultants with 
local talent, so high-quality teachers from 
Cincinnati schools can share their ideas, 
methods, and experience with their peers. 

The academy operates as a non-profit 
organization, independent of the school 
district. Started in 1993 with an endowment 
from the business community, the academy 
now operates self-sufficiently by contracting 
its services to the Cincinnati schools as well 
as to various suburban districts. 

Teacher and leadership course offerings 
at the academy have for the most part 
replaced all of the professional development 
offered by the Cincinnati district. Teachers 
who take courses at the academy are able to 
upgrade their teaching certificates and receive 
graduate school credits. The academy also is 
working toward providing schoolwide initia- 
tives; school teams will help design tailored 
professional development programs that give 
teachers the skills they need to implement 
school improvement plans. 

The facility, located in a former junior 
high school, uses fiber optics, rear-screen 
projection, and distance learning botli on- 
and off-site to provide training, follow-up, 
and coaching. A teacher resource center is 
planned, which will give educators access to 
high-teclinology solutions and resources, such 
as online district and national curriculum and 
assessment information, and tools to create 
multimedia classroom materials. 
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Chicago Teachers Union Quest Center 

The Chicago Teachers Union Quest Center is a 
resource for teachers working to implement 
strategies for change — both in their schools and 
in their own professional development. More 
than 50 schools are part of the Quest program, 
which offers conferences, workshops, and pro- 
fessional development courses tailored to meet 
a school’s specific needs. 

Founded on the belief that professional 
development should be designed by the 
teachers who will use it, Quest strives to 
design programs that answer teachers’ ques- 
tions about current issues ranging from the 
city’s new standards requirements to profes- 
sional licensing. 

While the Quest Center is a resource for 
all of Chicago’s schools, the program’s closest 
ties are with its member schools, all of which 
submitted proposals outlining innovative ideas 
that teachers wanted to execute. Once a 
school becomes part of the program, the cen- 
ter works with the staff to focus the strategic 
plan and implement it for the entire school. 

The Quest program provides the level of 
assistance that each school needs. The center 
is most involved with a core group of 16 
schools, in which Quest staff become part of 
the team tliat is implementing change. 

Through weekly phone contact and monthly 
site visits, Quest offers expertise, advice, and 
resources for more information. 

Most Quest schools have restructured 
tlieir schedules to allow at least a half-day per 
month for teachers to participate in profes- 
sional development. Quest helps them maxi- 
mize this time widi a teacher-to-teacher 
model. Every teacher who learns through the 
Quest program is taught — and encouraged — 
to train others. 



For More Information 

Moyerson Academy for Human 
Resource Development 
2650 Highland Avenue 
Gncinnati, OH 45219 
(513)861-9684 
www.mQyQcad.org 
Contact: Larry Rowedder, 

President 

Chicago Teochers Union 
Quest Center 
222 Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Suite 400 

Chicago, IL 60654-1016 
(312)329-9100 
Contact: Allen Bearden, 

Director 

JCPS Gheens Professional 
Academy 

4425 Preston Highwoy 
Louisville, KY 40213 
(502)485-3494 
www.jefferson.kl2.ky.us. 

Contact: Deborah Walker, 

Director 

Notional Commission on 

Teoching and America's Future 

Whatli/iatters Most: Teaching for 

America's Future, 1996 

Box 117 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 

525 W. 120th Street 

NewYork, NY 10027 

(212) 678-3204 

www.tc.columbia.eduAteachcomm 
Contact: Margaret Garigan, 

Assistant Director 
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Kentucky Teachers, by 
G. Williamson McDiarmid, 1994 
1 67 W. Main 
Suite 310 

Lexington, KY 40507 
(606)233-9849 
Contact: Carolyn Jones, 

Director 



Policies That Support Professional 
Development in an Era of Reform, 
by Linda Darling-Hammond 
and Mibrey McLaughlin, 

Phi Delta Kappan, April 1995 
POBox 789 
Bloomington, IN 47402 
(800)766-1156 
www.pdkintl.org 
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Americans want some guarantee that schools 
are helping children learn all they need to know. 
Thus, a handful of state and local public 
education systems have launched accountability 
initiatives in recent years to ensure school 
improvement. Though specific strategies vary, 
school-based accountability programs generally 
promise rewards or sanctions for schools — 
depending on their progress txiword rigorous 
standards for student achievement — along v/ith 
public reports of each individual school's 
performance. 

The logic behind accountability is simple: 
Students, parents, employers, and others both 
demand and deserve some assurance that 
public education prepares young people for 
the world of challenges they will face after 
high school. Accountability secures better 
results for America’s children. 

The benefits of accountability are becom- 
ing apparent at all levels. Policymakers say it 
helps align educational practice witli local and 
state standards and constitutional require- 
ments to provide adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for all children. Educators say it helps 
them leverage increased local authority and 
suppoit for schools. 

More and more, teachers and their unions 
are working with district leaders to fashion 
accountability systems. Bonus grants and pub- 
lic recognition await schools that demonstrate 
top-notch achievement, low dropout rates, 
and other positive outcomes. Schools that 
temporarily falter may receive assistance tai- 
lored to build ‘local capacity for teaching and 
learning. But schools that consistently fail to 
meet important benchmarks may be taken 
ovei' and leconstituted with new staff. 



While a few school systems have kicked 
off efforts to hold schools accountable — 
Kentucky, Philadelphia, and Maryland, for 
example — even these pioneering initiatives 
remain controversial works-in-progress. Many 
school systems are stmggling with the com- 
plex problem of creating incentives and penal- 
ties that are both powerful and fair. Critics 
charge that schools cannot fairly be held 
accountable unless the playing field is leveled 
so that all schools receive equal, adequate 
resources. Even with additional resources, 
others complain, schools are punished for 
circumstances beyond their control, such as 
the poverty and parental neglect that hinder 
many students. In the end, such difficult 
issues must be resolved to create sound 
systems of accountability. 

Ddleeas m 

A handful of states and major urban districts 
are taking on new challenges in their quest 
for more accountable public schools: 

Kentucky’s incentive system — the 
Kentucky Instructional Results Infor- 
mation System (KIRIS) — ties rewards to 
continuous school improvement. Mandated 
by state law in 1990, KIRIS provides the proto- 
type for many other accountability systems 
nationwide. Schools whose test scores exceed 
targets set by the state receive grants that they 
can spend however they want, such as for 
resources or teacher bonuses. Those that fall 
short of goals draw up improvement plans; 
receive special assistance; and, if they keep 
declining, may face state intervention. To ease 
concerns about unfairly penalizing schools 
tliat must educate a disproportionate number 
of disadvantaged students, the reforms also 
provide additional support for preschool pro- 
grams and family resource centers. 

The School District of Philadelphia’s 
accountability program sets targets for 
school improvement at 2-year inteiwals 
beyond 1996, when the district used test 
scores and other statistics to calculate schools’ 
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baseline scores. Under the new Professional 
Responsibility System, top-performing schools 
will become eligible for monetary awards in 
1998, while schools that miss targets may face 
reconstitution — ^and the forced transfer of 
three-quarters of their staff — by 2000. District 
leaders have only partly defused widespread 
tensions about accountability by working 
closely with teachers, parents, employers, and 
other community members to set criteria for 
evaluating schools. 

New York City has established tough 
high school graduation requirements, includ- 
ing enrollment in challenging math and sci- 
ence courses. In 1996 schools began adminis- 
teiing more rigorous Regents examinations, 
which are being aligned with new state stan- 
dards in seven subjects. Largely in response to 
teachers’ complaints that the standards lack 
specificity, state officials are creating curricu- 
lum guides for classroom activities. This past 
fall, the state stepped up its scrutiny of schools 
unable to get 90 percent of students to pass 
assessments; schools that fail to meet die 
aspirations outlined in corrective-action 
plans may be reorganized or closed/ 

The Maryland School Performance 
Assessment Program (MSPAP), launched in 
1991, currently tests 3rd, 5th, and 8th graders 
to measure school performance. In the past 
three years, 42 of the state’s 1,263 schools 
have been reconstituted based on MSPAP 
scores. Maryland officials, widi input from 
business and higher education leaders, are 
planning a test to evaluate high school seniors 
in 10 content areas. Officials plan to use the 
assessment to determine whether students 
graduate, beginning with the Class of 2004. 
Because resistance to the graduation require- 
ment among students and parents is expected 
to mount as 2004 approaches, .officials already 
have begun laying groundwork for broad 
public awareness and “buy in” regarding 
accountability. 
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Revitalizing public education has become a 
priority in the United States, and educators, 
legislators, and parents hove embarked on new, 
innovative, and often experimental paths — 
particularly when traditional reform approaches 
prove ineffective or lack support. Many of these 
innovative strategies strive to shift accountability 
from centralized bureaucracies to local schools 
and to create educational options. These initia- 
tives often target urban school districts and 
low-income children, who are most at risk of 
failing to achieve at high levels, and they aim 
to empower teachers, parents, students, and 
community members. 

Several types of innovations and experiments 
are receiving increasing national attention, 
including theme- or cuniculum-based school 
reform networks, charter schools, school 
choice, and public-private partnerships. Below 
are some examples. 

i^eCSQS BOD i^(Bt§®QQ 

Networks 

Networks are groups of schools, often in dif- 
ferent parts of the countiy, that are organized 
around a particular curriculum or theme. Most 
networks are led by an organization tliat over- 
sees schools’ work and provides technical 
assistance where needed. 

The Coalition of Essential Schools is 
one of tlie largest networks in tlie country, 
encompassing nearly 1,000 K-12 schools in 32 
states. This grassroots movement, which was 
formed in 1984, is based on the research of 
educator and school reform leader Theodore 
(Ted) Sizer, focusing on Sizer’s nine principles, 
a set of common-sense ideas for successful 
school practice. 



The Accelerated Schools Project 

was developed by Henry Levin of Stanford 
University and aims to give all students the 
kind of fast-paced, engaging curriculum 
usually reserved for gifted-and-talented 
programs. Coursework emphasizes problem- 
solving techniques, concepts, analyses, and 
applications. Parents, students, and teachers 
set goals together. 

Roots and Wings, part of the New 
American Schools partnership (see “Public- 
Private Partnerships,” below) is a design for 
elementary schools based on the Success for 
All reading program. Roots and Wings schools 
aim to provide as much support as necessary 
to make sure at-risk students succeed. “Roots” 
refers to the initiative’s emphasis on mastering 
the basics, while “wings" represents advanced 
accomplisliments. 

Charter Schools 

Some 25 states have adopted charter legisla- 
tion, most of which aim to give parents 
educational options, allow entrepreneurial 
opportunities for educators, and promote 
accountability from schools and fair competi- 
tion for public school districts. 

Charter school legislation allows groups 
other than public school districts to start and 
operate schools within the public school sys- 
tem. The strongest legislation allows these 
groups — usually teachers, parents, or other 
community members — to be sponsored by a 
local school board or some other public body. 
State per-pupil funding allocation follows die 
students who enroll. 

Charters must be public, non-sectarian, 
and tuition-free and cannot require admissions 
tests. They are legal entities with their own 
elected boards, and they generally sign 3- to 
5-year contracts that spell out academic tar- 
gets. If the schools fail to reach these targets, 
diey lose their chartei:s and are closed. In 
reairn for this accountability, the state waives 
many rules and regulations that apply to 
public .schools. 
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School Choice 

School choice allows parents to choose which 
K-12 school their children attend. Many school 
reformers believe choice should be aimed 
at low-income parents whose children must 
often attend inadequate, under-funded, 
sometimes crime-ridden public schools in 
poor areas. Some argue that choice makes 
educators accountable for better meeting the 
needs of parents and students and makes 
schools compete with each other, forcing 
them to meet higher standards or close. 

In practice, school choice usually takes 
one of two forms. Districtwide, or intradistrict, 
choice lets parents decide among any public 
school in their home district. Statewide, or 
interdistrict, choice means students can attend 
public schools outside their home district. 

Cambridge, MA, initiated an intradistrict 
plan in 1981 that allows parents to choose 
among any elementary or middle school in 
the city. Cambridge’s plan is an example of 
“controlled choice,” in which transfers are 
allowed only if tliey do not harm racial 
integration efforts. Today, 85 percent of 
Cambridge students attend public schools, 
up from 70 percent when the plan was 
implemented, and test scores have improved. 

New York City’s District #4 in East 
Harlem requires saidents to select the junior 
high school they wish to attend. Students may 
choose from among 25 different schools, each 
of which focuses on a particular theme and 
academic program. Since the program was 
implemented in 1983, reading proficiency, math 
achievement, and attendance have improved. 

In another variation of school choice, edu- 
cation advocates have proposed scholarships 
(also known as vouchers) that allow parents 
to use public funds to send their children to 
private schools. For example, in Cleveland, 
OH, a scholarship program enables 1,700 
low-income students to attend 49 private and 
religious schools. The state pays up to $2,250 
toward aiition for each saident. In Milwaukee, 
WI, the program is open only to low-income 
students and allows parenLs to send their chil- 
dren to private or public non-religious schools, 
using a $4,400 stipend that equals the state’s 
per-pLipil funding allocation. 



Public-Privafe Partnerships 

These partnerships are collaboratives made 
up of organizations that work together to 
expand involvement in education at the 
national, state, and local levels. New American 
Schools (NAS) is one such partnership, creat- 
ed in 1991. It includes educators, parents, 
and community and business leaders who 
are working to improve achievement for all 
students. NAS funds seven design teams that 
are developing break-the-mold schools that 
will be used as models for other schools. 

The National Alliance of Business 
(NAB) participates in a number of partnerships, 
both on its own and as a member of the 
Business Coalition for Education Reform. For 
example, NAB works to involve business lead- 
ers in school improvement initiatives by orga- 
nizing school-to-work, skills training, and career 
counseling programs around the country. 
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For More Information 
Networks 

Coalition of Essentiol Schools 
Brovim University 
Box 1969 
One Davol Square 
Providence, Rl 0291 2 
(401)863-3384 
www.ces.brown.edu 
Contact: Robert McCarthy, 

Director 

Accelerated Schools Project 
School of Education 
Stanford University 
Cubberley 101 
Stanford, CA 94305-3096 
(415) 725-1676 
Contact: Henry Levin, 

Director 

Roots and Wings 
Center for Research on Education 
of Students Placed at Risk 
Johns Hopkins University 
3505 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
(410)516-8809 
Contact: Robert Slavin, 

Director 



Charter Schools 
Center for School Change 
Humphrey Institute 
University of Minnesota 
301 19th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 
(612) 626-1834 
Contact: Joe Nathan, 

Director 

Institute for Public 
Policy and Management 
324 Parrington Hall 
University of Washington 
PO Box 353060 
Seattle, WA 981 95-3060 
(206) 543-0190 
Contact: Paul Hill, 

Director, Center on Reinventing 
Public Education 

School Choice 
Harvard Graduate 
School of Education 
Gutman Library 
Room 457 
6 Appian Way 
Cambridge, MA 021 38 
(617)4954678 
Contact: Charles Willie, 
Professor 

Center for Educationol 
Innovation 

The Manhattan Institute 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 
(212) 599-7700 
Contact: Midge Richardson, 
Executive Director 
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Cleveland Public Schools 
1380 East Sixth Street 
develond, OH 441 14 
(216) 574-8000 
Contact: Richard Boyd, 
Superintendent 

Institute for the 
Tronsformotion of Leoming 
Marquette University 
PO Box 1881 

Milwaukee, Wl 53201-1881 
(414) 288-5775 
Contact: Howard Fuller, 

Director 

Public-Private 
Partnerships 
New American Schools 
1000 Wilson Boulevard 
Suite 2710 
Arlington, VA 22209 
(703)908-9500 
Contact: John Anderson, 
President 

Business Coalition 
for Education Reform 
National Alliance of Business 
1201 New York Avenue, NW 
Suite 700 

Washington, DC 20005 
(800)787-2848 
www.bcer.org 
Contact: Aimee Guidera, 

Project Director 
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